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JOHN KINTZIG AND TATIANA A. KINTZIG: 


Marcu 11 (legislative day, Fepruary 25), 1952.—Ordered to be Sa 


Mr. McCarran, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8. 1843] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 1843) for the relief of John Kintzig and Tatiana A. Kintzig, having 
considered the same, reports favorably thereon with an amendment 
and recommends that the bill, as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENT 


Following the word ‘‘visa”’ on line 7, strike the remainder of the bill 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
fees and head taxes. Upon the granting of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct two numbers from the appropriate quota or quotas for 
the first year that such quota or quotas are available, 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to grant the status of perma- 
nent residence in the United States to John Kintzig and Tatiana A. 
Kintzig. The bill provides for appropriate quota deductions and for 
the payment of the required visa fees and head taxes. The bill as 
originally introduced provided for the deduction of only one number 
from the appropriate quota and the bill has been amended to deduct 
two quota numbers. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiaries of the bill are husband and wife and they are 49- 

- = : ® ry 
and 47-year-old natives of Hungary and Russia, respectively. They 
are presently stateless. They last entered the United States as 
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visitors on December 7, 1950, for the purpose of conferring with the 
Hungarian National Committee. Mr. Kintzig was the financial and 
budget expert for the city of Budapest prior to ‘the Communist seizure 
of Hungary. Mr. Kinizig is employed by the New York Public 
Library and Mrs. Kintzig is employed as a translator for the National 
Committee for Free Europe. 


_A letter dated January 11, 1952, to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary from the Deputy Attorney General with 
reference to the case reads as follows: 


JANUARY 11, 1952, 
Hon. Par McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice relative to the bill (8. 1843) for the relief of John Kintzig 
and Tatiana A. Kintzig, aliens. 

The bill would provide that John Kintzig and Tatiana A. Kintzig shall be con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of its enactment, upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. It would also direct the Secretary of State to instruct the proper quota 
officer to deduct one number from the appropriate immigration quota. 

The files of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of this Department dis- 
close that John or Janos Kintzig was born in Arad, Hungary, on February 22, 
1903, and that Tatiana Afanassenko Kintzig was born in Moscow, Russia, on 
January 1, 1905. Mr. and Mrs. Kintzig claim to be stateless. Coming from 
Ireland, they arrived in the United States at the port of New York on December 
7, 1950, and were held for a hearing before a board of special inquiry. On De- 
cember 11, 1950, the board of special inquiry admitted them to the United States 
as visitors until June 8, 1951, upon the posting of bonds in the sum of $500 each. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kintzig came to this country at the invitation of the Hungarian 
National Committee in New York City in order to confer with them. It appears 
that Mr. Kintzig had been the financial and budget expert of the city of Budapest 
prior to the Communist seizure of power. The aliens applied for extensions of 
their temporary stay, but Mr. Kintzig’s application was denied on the ground 
that he had accepted employment in violation of the terms of his admission and 
Mrs. Kintzig’s because she had accomplished the purpose for which she was ad- 
mitted. Mrs. Kintzig stated that she fled from Russia in 1919 in order to avoid 
Communist domination. Mr. Kintzig has been employed by the New York 
Public Library in New York City since June 1, 1951. Mrs. Kintzig is presently 
employed as a translator by the National Committee for a Free Europe in New 
York City. 

The quotas of Hungary and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to which the 
aliens are chargeable, are oversubscribed and quota immigration visas are not 
radily obtainable. In this respect their cases are similar to those of many otber 
aliens who desire to become lawful permanent residents of the United States, but 
who are unable to do so because of the oversubscribed condition of the quotas 
to which they are chargeable. Inasmuch as they have obtained employment 
in the United States and since they have expressed their intentions to remain in 
this country permanently, they can no longer be considered as bona fide temporary 
visitors. The records fail to present considerations which would jufity the enact- 
ment of special lezislation granting them an exemption from the operation of the 
general immigration laws. To enact this bill might encourage other aliens to 
enter the United States as temporty visitors and to remain here, and then attempt 
to adjust their status to that of permanent residence. 

Accordingly, this Department is unable to recommend enactment of the 
measure. 

Sincerely, 


A. Dervirr VANEcH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
Senator Irving M. Ives, the author of the bill, has submitted a 
number of letters and recommendations in connection with the bill. 
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New York 21, N. Y., July 23, 1951. 
Hon. Irvine M. Ives, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Ives: Please accept my sincere thanks for introducing the bill, 
S. 1843, for the relief of my wife and myself. It is hard to find words to express 
our deep appreciation, but believe me that we are really grateful for your noble 
gesture, your willingness to help us to settle down in this country. It shall be 
our duty to prove worthy of your help, a duty we shall never fail, and to support 
this pledge, permit me to give a brief account of our lives and of the reasons for 
leaving our country and coming to the United States. 

I was born in 1903, in Arad, Hungary. My father, landowner in County Arad, 
was a member of the first anti-Communist government formed in May 1919, with 
the aim to build up an army to overthrow the Communist government in Buda- 
pest. The Treaty of Trianon attached County Arad to Rumania. The greater 
part of my father’s estates were expropriated, and that made me decide to retain 
Hungarian citizenship and to enter a career in Budapest. I studied political 
science at the University of Budapest, and obtained a degree of doctor of political 
science in 1926. In January 1927 I entered the service of the municipality of 
Budapest. 

After having worked for 3 years in various departments, and for 1 year as sec- 
retary to the mayor, I was transferred in 1931 to the municipality’s department 
of finance and put in charge of the municipality’s foreign and internal loans, as 
well as all banking transactions. I remained in this position until the beginning 
of 1944. At the beginning of 1944 I was appointed deputy chief of the munici- 
pality’s department of finance. I was removed from this position by the Hungar- 
ian Nazis in October 1944, after the failure of Regent Horthy’s attempt to seek an 
armistice. 

After the siege of Budapest was over and the municipality’s administration 
reorganized, the new mayor, member of the Smallholders’ Party, reinstated me in 
my former position, because my firm stand against nazism was just as well known 
to everybody as my firm belief in, and advocation of ¢ een , which at that period 
could not be considered a crime. In November 1948, together with some 270 of 
my colleagues I was dismissed by the Communists, who through this mass dis- 
missal took final and full control of the municipality’s administration. 

I knew that the next move against me would be deportation, I therefore decided 
at once to leave the country. Unfortunately, it took more than 4 months to find 
the right man, a farmer living near the border, who could help us through the 
strictly guarded frontier, and so it happened that it was only on April 4, 1949, 
that we escap ed, crawling through the fourfold barbed wire fences. We first 
went to Vienna, then to Salzburg and after a short stay there we arrived in Ireland 
on May 22, 1949. In 1950 we applied for visas to enter the United States. 
Visitors’ visas were granted to us in November 1950. We sailed on December 1, 
1950, and arrived herein New York on the 7th. 

In 1935 I married Tatiana Afanassenko, who was born in Moscow on January 
1, 1905. Her father, landowner and executive official in the ministry of agri- 
culture, died in 1918. Her mother married Boris Schoulguine, general of the 
Preobrajensky Regiment of the Czar. General Schoulguine was fighting with the 
Czarist Army until the hitter end and so it haprened that the Schoulguines le't the 
Crimea—where the White Army made its last stand—in 1919 for Turkey. In 
1921, a Hungarian committee set up to help Russian refucees, invited several 
families to Hungary, among them the Schoulguines. General Schoulguine 
continued his anti-Communist activities in Hungarv, and it was due to these 
activities that when the Soviet Army occuried Budapest in 1945, the NKVD 
came to arrest him; since he and his wife fled before the approach of the Red 
Army, they arrested us. We were released after 2 weeks of interrogation. 

My wife went to Paris in 1928, where she worked in secretarial jobs until 1930, 
when she returned to Hungary to work for the Hungarian Agency of the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunals. She remained in this position until 1938, when she left 
because it was no longer necessary for her to work. After the war our financial 
position was changed due to the destructions and the inflation, and therefore it 
became imperative that she should resume work and help me to make a living. 
She took a post at the Hungarian General Credit Bank as English-French-Hun- 
garian-Russian translator and held it until our escape from the country. 

These are the facts, but I know that they do not properly explain why people 
of such social standing, education, and previous experience of communism, re- 
mained so long in a country controlled by the Red Army, and why they want to 
seek a permanent sanctuary in the United States. 
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The answer to the first question is very complex. However, to be as brief as 
possible, I shall mention only two reasons, both of which mark a definite period. 

The first was the belief, based on our knowledge of communism and the danger 
it represents if advanced to the heart of Europe, that the Western Powers would 
not tolerate the subjugation of the countries occupied at the end of the war by 
the Red Army, but. that through the Allied Military Commissions, and later 
through the treaties to be concluded, they will guarantee that these countries can 
have a constitution, a government of their own choice. The only free election 
after the war, in 1945, was a disaster for the Communist Party. It polled some 
17 percent of all votes cast. These were the days of hope. But they did not 
last long. Signs that the U.S. S. R. will not tolerate the building up of a free and 
democratic country, and that on the other hand the Western Powers do not wish 
to interfere, appeared. By the end of 1947 or at the beginning of 1948 it became 
clear that there is little or no hope. It is at this point that the second reason, 
perhaps not logical but very human, began to play its part. To stick to your 
guns, try to retard the inevitable, to fight and help as long as you can. Fora man 
in a responsible position it is in a sense not to leave the sinking ship. If you are 
thrown overboard, you swim and try to reach haven. 

We went to Ireland because we had no other choice. A friend of mine, who 
stayed with my family during World War I and was in close contact with us ever 
since, helped us to get an entry permit. Wesoon got jobs there, and everything 
seemed to be all right. It did not take long, however, to realize that we could 
not take much interest in our work. What we are interested in and always will 
be, is the fight against communism. In Ireland there was no scope for that, and 
besides we did not feel safe in Europe. Having escaped from the Soviet “para- 
dise’’ being familiar with the methods of the NKVD, the mere thought of 
risking to’ be caught became intolerable. 

We approached therefore, through our friend, Mr. Aladar Szegedy-Maszak, 
former Hungarian Minister to Washington, the Hungarian National Council (339 
East Fifty-second Street, New York), representative body of the exiled Hungarian 
politicians and all Hungarian refugees, offering our services and abilities to be 
utilized to this end. Our idea was, that being close to the Hungarian National 
Council that leads the fight against communism on the part of the exiles, and in 
the country that leads the world in this fight, we might be of more use to the cause 
than in Ireland. We came as visitors, ready to return if this should not be so, or 
if there is no possibility to settle down here. 

My wife is working in the research and information center, Hungarian section, 
of the National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and I am employed by the New York Public Library, always at the disposal of the 
Hungarian National Council to do occasional work in my spare time. 

It is not up to me to justify our wish to remain in the United States. I can only 
emphasize our personal reasons and feelings. We have lived now for 7 months in 
the United States. After all those years of fear and humiliation we feel happy 
because we are free in a free country, and because our work here, in its small way, 
might contribute to the fight for freedom. 

Your kindness and readiness to help, I trust, will permit us to take up permanent 
residence in the United States, and I wish to express again our sincere thanks and 
deeply felt gratitude for what you have done for us. 

Respectfully Yours, 
’ Joun KINTz1@G. 


The committee, after consideration of all the facts in the case, is 
of the opinion that the bill (S. 1843), as amended, should be enacted. 
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